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Becen UP! Spring is with us. The days are becoming longer, the 
hardships of winter are passing away and that Majesty which controls 
nature will undoubtedly bring back some of the blessings we most enjoyed 
in the days that are past. At any rate the man who smiles, or makes an 
effort to smile, even though it may be difficult for him to do so, will win 
out quicker than the fellow who lays down groaning under his troubles, 
forgetting that if everyone did as he is doing, there would be no recovery. 
Grit your teeth and say: I am determined to come out on top; the days are 
not going to be dark, the sunshine is surely coming through the clouds and 
I am going to win out because I have faith in myself. 


TTF 


UR MEMBERSHIP is keeping up splendidly considering the adverse 

conditions surrounding us. With hundreds of men out of work in 
many of our cities, it is surprising how they manage to pay their dues and 
keep in good standing. Of course, our general membership has fallen off 
somewhat. This was to be expected, but as the summer rolls around men 
will get back at work, save a few dollars and if a depression comes again 
next winter they will have a little laid away to meet a rainy day, and all of 


us will have benefited from this experience through which we have just 
passed. It takes a shock sometimes to bring us to our senses. We have been 
too much in the post war age. Privation and suffering makes us better men. 
You will value a dollar more in the future. 


TT 


EEP UP the fight to hold our union together by attending our meetings, 
paying our dues promptly and in every way possible helping our local 
officers. 


TOT 


VERYONE, sooner or later, is confronted with some kind of depression 

or discouragement. It may be pain, sickness or indebtedness, but it 

is a certainty that no one escapes all the time. The man who can smile and 

face the future when the odds are against him will undoubtedly come out 

on top in the end. If you have escaped so far, don’t crow, your turn may be 

next. Pity the fellow in debt or in the hospital. We never know. A kind 
word helps. 
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Nation’s Wealth in 19 Years in 
Hands of 200 Corporations 


New York.—At the present rate of 
increase, 80 per cent of the nation’s 
non-financial corporate wealth (indus- 
try, transportation, mining, power, 
etc.) will be in the hands of 200 corpo- 
rations by 1950, or nineteen years 
from 1931. 

This conclusion is reached by Gar- 
diner C. Means in discussing a statis- 
tical survey, conducted by the Colum- 
bia Social Science Research Council, 
on the part being played in American 
life by large corporations. 

Mr. Means shows that corporations 
with assets in excess of $80,000,000 
are increasing their power and now 
control four-fifths of the assets of cor- 
porations whose stock is regularly 
traded on the New York Stock Ex- 
change. 

During the period 1909-1927 the as- 
sets of these corporations grew more 
than twice as fast as the assets of all 
other non-financial corporations, and 
at this rate they will own 80 per cent 
of all non-financial corporate wealth in 
1950. 

“The huge corporation, the corpora- 
tion with $80,000,000 of assets or 
more,” said Mr. Means, writing in 
American Economic Review, “has 
come to dominate most major indus- 
tries, if not all industry, in the United 
States. A rapidly increasing propor- 
tion of industry is carried on under 
this form of organization. There is 
apparently no immediate limit to its 
increase. It is coming more and more 
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to be the economic unit under which 
American economic, social and politi- 
cal life must deal.” 





Employes’ Stock Ownership 
Has Collapsed 


The business depression has under- 
mined the system of employes’ stock 
ownership and this latest short cut to 
“contentment” for wage earners is 
traveling the road of all panaceas. 

The scheme was heralded as a new 
day. An economist in an eastern uni- 
versity was so jubilant over the plan 
that he wrote a book on the subject 
and predicted that it would result in 
“an industrial revolution.” Wage 
workers will eventually own industry, 
he said. 

This prediction is fantastic even to 
emotional folk, when viewed from the 
standpoint of present-day facts. 

Employees of the steel trust, for 
instance, who receive $1,259 annually 
or less, may subscribe to but one share 
of that stock. An official who receives 
$36,750 annually may buy fourteen 
shares. 

These purchasing conditions involve 
two important features — first, that 
the steel trust pays certain of its em- 
ployees the pauper wage of “$1,259 
annually or less,” and, second, that it 
is impossible for workers to ever con- 
trol that corporation, even were the 
“insiders” so inclined. 

The alleged “diffusion of wealth” 
that employes’ stock ownership would 
bring is no longer accepted. It is not 
even suggested. Concentration of 
wealth—rather than diffusion—is the 
order of the day. Eighty per cent of 
the nation’s wealth is now owned by 
4 per cent of the people. 

As these facts are being understood 
by the public, and as stock prices drop, 
there is less being said of the value of 
employes’ stock ownership. 

Anti-union employers are question- 
ing the value of this system. They 
have discovered that plant or corpora- 
tion “loyalty” can not be developed in 


workers who are urged to buy a few 
shares of stock that has declined 200 
and 300 per cent in price, with divi- 
dends either suspended or threatened. 

These workers are realizing that 
even when dividends are assured, this 
income is far below wage gains se- 
cured by organized labor. 

Anti-union employers are entitled 
to no credit for being less favorable to 
employes’ stock ownership. They at- 
tempted to trap their workers, who 
reject the system. The employer 
changes front because he can not chal- 
lenge a fact. 

The scheme has had its day in court. 
It was an attempt to control workers. 

Organized labor has been the one 
institution that has warned against 
ny feudalizing system.—News Let- 

er. 





To Aid Business Men, Not Labor 


New York.—A movement to inter- 
pret the Sherman anti-trust law that 
industry “may feel more secure” was 
launched by the anti-union National 
Association of Manufacturers at a con- 
ference in this city. 

President Edgerton said that “‘indi- 
rect price fixing” is necessary if a so- 
lution is to be found for overproduc- 
tion, which, he declared, is the cause 
of the depression. Price fixing, de- 
clared Mr. Edgerton, should be “‘con- 
sistent with American institutions.” 

Section 1 of the Sherman law pro- 
vides that “every contract, combina- 
tion in the form of trust or otherwise, 
or conspiracy, in restraint of trade or 
commerce among the several states, 
or with foreign nations, is hereby de- 
clared to be illegal.” 

Section 4 empowers equity courts to 
“prevent and restrain violation of this 
act.” 

These two sections are the base of 
every major injunction against labor. 

When these facts are recalled it can 
be understood why James A. Emery, 
general counsel of the manufacturers’ 
association, warned the conference 
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that while the right to fix prices 
should be secured, manufacturers 
must not surrender advantages al- 
ready possessed througl judicial in- 
terpretation of the law. 

The suggestion that the Sherman 
act be modified to outlaw only “unrea- 
sonable” restraints of trade was op- 
posed by Mr. Emery, who is aware of 
Supreme Court decisions in the to- 
bacco and Standard Oil cases. These 
trusts were dissolved because they 
were “unreasonable.” The steel trust 
was approved by the same court be- 
cause it is a “good” combination. 

The manufacturers agreed that the 
Sherman law should stand, but that 
its administration could be enforced 
to the advantage of business by set- 
ting up an advisory board with power 
to make advance judgments. 

Under this system costly litigation 
will be avoided while the law remains 
in force against labor whenever a 
strike interferes with profits—News 
Letter. 





Job Insurance Study Favored 
By Governor 


New York.—The creation of a com- 
mission to report to next year’s Leg- 
islature a plan to establish “some kind 
of scientific unemployment insurance” 
was recommended by Governor Roose- 
velt in a special message to the state 
Legislature. He also recommended 
that the present unofficial Committee 
on Stabilization of Employment be 
made an official commission. 

The state executive referred to 
these two proposals as “important 
phases of the unemployment prob- 
lem,” and urged the Legislature to 
take action at this session. 

“American labor seeks no charity, 
but only a chance to work for its liv- 
ing,” he said. 

“The relief which workers of this 
state should be able to anticipate, 
when engulfed in a period of depres- 
sion, should be one of insurance, to 
which they themselves have in large 


part contributed. Each industry itself 
should likewise bear a part of the pre- 
mium for this insurance, and the state, 
in the interest of its own citizens, and 
to prevent a recurrence of the wide- 
spread hardship of these days, should 
at least supervise its operations. 

“Any nation worthy of the name 
should aim, in normal industrial pe- 
riods, to offer employment to every 
able-bodied citizen willing to work. 
An enlightened government should 
look further ahead. It should help its 
citizens insure themselves during good 
times against the evil days of hard 
times to come.” 





Party System Has Collapsed 


Berkeley, Calif. — “Our political 
party system has collapsed,” said Dr. 
Nicholas Murray Butler of Columbia 
University in an address at the annual 
charter day of the University of Cali- 
fornia. 

“Party ideals have been blown sky 
high,” he said. “We keep on using the 
names and following the forms of 
party organization and party differ- 
ence, but we are only playing with 
labels without anything upon which 
to put them.” 

Dr. Butler asserted that “compla- 
cency and self-satisfaction, coupled 
with too little knowledge, take high 
rank among our national traits.” Un- 
happiness and need, he said, “are the 
natural and almost necessary forerun- 
ners of revolution, whether peaceful 
or violent.” 

The educator declared we are “bend- 
ing the knee in worship to the golden 
calf of money.” 

“The United States is in sore need 
today of an aristocracy of intellect and 
service. A democracy must provide 
itself with a foil of its own and none is 
better or more effective than an aris- 
tocracy of intellect and service re- 
cruited from every part of our demo- 
cratic life. 

“What confronts our country is not 
alone the desirability, but the stern 
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necessity, of getting rid of shams and 
of bringing ourselves and our govern- 
ment face to face with the realities of 
the life of today. 

“Upon our willingness and capacity 
to do this depends the future of those 
institutions, of that system of social 
order, of thought and of civilization, 
which have been writing the history 
of the world since the days of ancient 
Rome and Greece and which brought 
into existence that country which is 
the center of our affections, our pride 
and our hope.”—News Letter. 





Slick Bookkeeping Hides Bonus 


New York.—The Bethlehem Steel 
Corporation was so clever in conceal- 
ing $31,800,000 secretly voted to offi- 
cials that the money could not be dis- 
covered by “the most astute analyst.” 

This statement is contained in a let- 
ter forwarded to 80,000 stockholders 
by a committee who ask that they be 
given proxies to vote in opposition to 
the secret bonus system at the annual 
meeting of the company on April 14. 

“The amount of the bonuses is most 
unseemly and improper,” the commit- 
tee states. “The president, Mr. Grace, 
it now appears, received in the year 
1929 a bonus of $1,623,753, and in the 
year 1930 a bonus of $1,015,591. Dur- 
ing the period (1917-1930) in which 
these bonuses for executive officers 
have been in force, and up to the close 
of 1928, there has been taken out of 
the corporate treasury for this pur- 
pose $31,878,255, as against $40,886,- 
996 paid to common stockholders. 

“In the four years 1925-1928, in- 
clusive, when not a dollar of dividends 
was paid to common stockholders, 
$6,800,524 in bonuses was paid to 
these few favored directors and other 
executives. The president (Grace) 
alone took $3,105,963 as bonuses dur- 
ing these years. Although the com- 
pany in 1930 failed to earn its divi- 
dend it nevertheless paid a bonus of 
$1,015,591 in that year to its presi- 
dent.” 


Charles M. Schwab, chairman board 
of directors, publicly defends these 
bonuses. The committee says that 
Schwab’s statement is “far removed 
from the truth.” 

Stockholders have started a suit in 
the Newark (N. J.) Federal District 
Court to secure the return of these 
funds. The committee was forced to 
secure a court order compelling the 
officers to give them a list of stock- 
holders. 

The secret bonuses were exposed at 
the recent court suit in Youngstown, 
Ohio, that blocked a proposed merger 
of the Bethlehem concern with 
Youngstown Sheet and Tube Com- 
pany.—News Letter. 





Are Bankers Behind Wage 
Cut Agitation? 


The statement that the Governor 
of the Bank of England is in this coun- 
try to discuss wage reductions with 
American bankers should be given 
more than passing notice by trade 
unionists and sympathizers. 

The statement may be denied—as 
bankers usually do not announce their 
purpose — but the statement should 
remind workers of the power of these 
financiers and their attitude toward 
lower wages. 

Industrialists, retail business men 
and statesmen may declare for high 
wages, but the bankers hold the key 
to the situation by their control of the 
nation’s credit. 

The banker knows nothing of indus- 
try. He loans money at a certain per 
cent and he demands returns. 

To secure his per cent he is willing 
to revert—as he is now doing—to the 
discredited philosophy of the iron law 
of wages. 

The head of America’s largest bank 
has gone so far as to declare: 

“It is not true that high wages 
make prosperity—instead, prosperity 
makes high wages.” 

In other words, trade unions have 
nothing to do with maintaining high 
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wages. Neither is high purchasing 
power a factor in sustaining prosper- 
ous times. 

Wages, according to this banker’s 
reasoning, depend upon the employer, 
who graciously permits a certain per- 
centage of income, sufficient to main- 
tain a bread basket standard of living, 
to sift into the workers’ pockets in the 
form of wages. 

These bankers would overthrow 
America’s wage philosophy that has 
been accepted after a quarter of a cen- 
tury of agitation by organized labor. 

The bankers are revamping theories 
that prevailed in England seventy-five 
years ago—high wages increase pro- 
duction costs and interfere with divi- 
dends. 

Let no organized worker put his 
trust in glowing statements by em- 
ployers or office holders who talk of 
high wages. 

These men should be given credit 
for sincerity, but there is a power be- 
yond them—the banker who controls 
credit. He can dictate—generally by 
secret methods—the terms under 
which money is loaned to employers. 

If organized labor permits this 
bankers’ policy to be unchallenged—if 
the purpose of these bankers is un- 
known—they will continue their pol- 
icy of stealthily undermining the na- 
tion’s concept of wages. 

This is the first essential for a mass 
attack on wages that will eventually 
swamp every protest. 

Organized workers should draw a 
sharp line between the business man 
who favors high wages, because of in- 
creased purchasing power, and bank- 
ers who want low wages that per cent 
is assured. 





How to Develop Home Markets 


The United States must develop 
home markets, is the recommendation 
of Dean Wallace Brett Donham of 
Harvard Graduate School of Business 
Administration, in his book, ““Business 
Affairs,” just published. 


The author predicts destruction of 
the American capitalist system unless 
this action is quickly taken. 

Dean Donham opposes seeking for- 
eign markets. If America is victorious 
in an economic war, he said, England 
and Germany would be ruined, as their 
economy is based on foreign trade. A 
struggle for world markets, he said, 
would be the beginning of the fall of 
western civilization. 

Trade unionists have repeatedly 
pointed out that with higher wages 
America’s home markets can be de- 
veloped to unlimited possibilities. 

Certain groups of employers, statis- 
ticlians and economists watch food 
prices and defend lower wages when 
the price of eggs or bananas drops 5 
cents a dozen. Home markets can not 
be developed under this system. 

The bread basket theory of wages 
has no place in a scheme such as is 
suggested by Dean Donham and long 
demanded by organized labor.—News 
Letter. 





Five-Day Week Opposed by 
Short Time Bosses 


Oakland, Calif.—‘“‘There are thou- 
sands of employers in this country 
who can not give workers employment 
for two days a week protesting against 
the inauguration of a five-day week,” 
said Frank C. MacDonald, general 
president California Building Trades 
Council, in his report to the annual 
convention. 

“This type of employer has fought 
every change,” said Mr. MacDonald. 
“We find employers, who are being 
eliminated by the maladjustment of 
our industrial Frankenstein, opposing 
any increase in wages that will help 
to bridge the chasm between produc- 
tion and consumption—the very con- 
dition which renders these merchants 
and manufacturers unable to sell their 
wares.” 

President MacDonald declared that 
the country’s institutions are threat- 
ened by these conditions. 
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“The welfare of the great mass of 
our people is menaced by the appal- 
ling situation revealed by reports 
which show that wages and salaries 
paid by industries in the United States 
were $815,000,000 less in the first half 
of 1930 than in the first half of 1929, 
yet during the same period dividend 
payments of these industries were 
$350,000,000 more. Reports show 
that the railroads paid out $91,000,000 
less in salaries during the first six 
months of 1930, but paid $39,000,000 
more in dividends.”’—News Letter. 





Modern Banditry Costing 
Billions 


Albany, N. Y.— Racketeering is 
costing the nation from $12,000,000,- 
000 to $18,000,000,000, according to a 
final report by the State Crimes Com- 
mission. 

An investigation so that steps can 
be taken to curb this form of banditry 
in New York state is recommended. 

“During the past few years,” the 
report states, “there has grown up, 
particularly in the larger cities, an il- 
legal system of levying tribute from 
legitimate organizations and business. 

“How must it is costing the Ameri- 
can public can not be definitely figured, 
but estimates range from twelve bil- 
lion to eighteen billion dollars. One 
racket in New York state alone, that of 
fake securities, is known to total ap- 
proximately $400,000,000 a year.” 

The report said large surety compa- 
nies estimate that crimes against 
property total nearly $7,000,000,000 
annually. It referred to a recent 
speech estimating that between $200,- 
000,000 and $600,000,000 has been 
levied yearly in tribute from almost 
every business in New York City. 

“These figures are astounding, and 
it is the public who pays them,” the 
report added. “It would seem that 
corrective measures can be formulated 
to stop, in part at least, the racketeer- 
ing within the confines of the state, 
but the subject should be investigated, 


which can be done, so that the neces- 
sary steps can be intelligently taken.” 

The report pointed out that a large 
percentage of criminals are developed 
through juvenile delinquency.—News 
Letter. 





Workers Pauper Wage Used for 
Income Tax 


Johnstown, Pa.— The Johnstown 
Democrat, that has been exposing the 
low-wage, company-store policy of 
anti-union coal owners in central 
Pennsylvania, prints this story: 

“We have at hand a pay check is- 
sued to a miner and covering the two- 
weeks’ period ending February 15. 
The man mined sixteen tons of coal 
at 65 cents a ton. That gave him 
$10.40 as the amount due. Against 
the sum due there were the following 
deductions:, Relief, $1.50; smithing, 
10 cents; lamps, 75 cents; supplies, 
$2.29—or total deductions of $4.64. 
That left the net wage for the pay 
period just $5.76. Not very much—if 
you happen to have a wife and five or 
six children to support. 

“However, the pay check—in com- 
mon with all the others issued—bears 
this notation: ‘Retain this statement 
for income tax purposes.’ There surely 
is an ironic laugh in that—or a sym- 
pathetic tear. Five dollars and sev- 
enty-six cents for two weeks—and be 
sure you do not forget the sum when 
income tax time rolls around.”—News 
Letter. 





Unemployment Losses Reach 
Huge Figure 


New York.—The equivalent of 750,- 
000,000 full-time workers were unem- 
ployed in this city during December, 
according to the Welfare Council, a 
federation of social agencies. The loss 
in weekly wages approximates $18,- 
750,000, or about $80,000,000 a month. 

Of every 100 persons ordinarily 
gainfully employed, 18.5 per cent were 
employed in December, the report 
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said. When part-time is considered, 
the proportion reached 24 or 25 per 
cent. 

That the situation at the end of 
February was as bad, at least, as in 
December was the conclusion of the 
report, which pointed out that the 
state index of factory employment in 
February, 1931, was 2.2 points lower 
than it was in December, 1930. 

The study was made by Edna Loni- 
gan, former chief statistician of the 
New York State Department of Labor 
and now on the staff of the President’s 
Committee on Social Trends.—News 
Letter. 





Lawmaker Calls on People 


Washington.—In a_ sensational 
speech in the House, Congressman 
Lozier of Missouri called on citizens 
to awake to industrial conditions. 

“We are in the morning dawn of a 
long period of unemployment and not 
in the evening twilight,” he said. 

Excessive plant capacity and labor- 
displacing machinery, he asserted, 
“have brought the country’s produc- 
tion facilities to the saturation point, 
and there must be a readjustment of 
the nation’s industrial and agricul- 
tural life. 

“Five or ten years from now some 
of you or your successors will be 
wrestling with the problem of unem- 
ployment. As a result of multiplying 
the number and productivity of our 
industrial plants we are going to pro- 
duce each year more manufactured 
commodities than can be consumed in 
our domestic markets or for which we 
can find a market abroad. No one who 
seeks to accurately read the signs of 
the times, no one who studies present 
conditions, can logically reach the con- 
clusion that we are passing out of the 
period of unemployment. 

“There must be a complete read- 
justment of our industrial life and the 
restoration of a proper balance be- 
tween the industrial classes on the one 
hand and the agricultural and con- 


sumer groups on the other hand be- 
fore the problem of unemployment 
can be solved or an enduring prosper- 
ity ushered in. 


“Some of you gleefully voted $160,- 
000,000 rebate of income taxes. The 
beneficiaries of this rebate were large- 
ly men of stupendous fortunes. That 
was worse than a dole; it was a bounty 
to the rich and mighty. 

“But when suffering hangs like a 
pall over the nation, we behold the 
amazing spectacle of government offi- 
cials, congressmen and senators stand- 
ing motionless, with their arms 
folded, arguing that our form of gov- 
ernment is so ironclad, is so static, is 
so inelastic, so inflexible, so sordid, 
and so bloodless that we cannot appro- 
priate any government funds to re- 
lieve the misery, hunger and suffering 
of our own people.” 





Post Office Scandal Over Rental 
Leases 


Washington.—The senate commit- 
tee that is investigating post office 
leases has uncovered other scandals 
in connection with the department’s 
policy of leasing buildings at an an- 
nual rental that in some cases is but 
one-third less than their assessed val- 
uation. 

This information is of especial in- 
terest to postal workers who are told 
that higher work standards is impos- 
sible, as the department is operating 
at a deficit and it must be placed on 
“a business basis.” 

The St. Paul lease was secured from 
Jacob Kulp under a non-cancellable 
agreement. Kulp receives $120,000 an- 
nual rental on a property assessed at 
$334,000. Kulp’s attorney was the 
late James M. Good, former Secretary 
of War and former congressman from 
Iowa. 

There are 6,500 leased buildings 
used by the Post Office Department, 
the total annual rental paid for them 
being $16,541,000. 











~@» EDITORIAL s| 


(By DANIEL J. TOBIN) 


Tune Is a great deal of talk about cutting wages. This information comes 
from Washington. From our experience throughout the United States we 
notice but little cutting of wages, at least in the organized industries, and, 
after all, that is about all we can speak for as Labor men. It is a certainty 
that where men are thoroughly organized there has been no such thing as 
cutting wages. Of course, there has been some slashing of wages in large 
industries where there is no form of organization and where the poor, 
unfortunate workers must accept anything given them. 

It is true that some large corporations and industries have been losing 
money in recent months, but it is not any answer or excuse for cutting 
wages. If the profits of a concern are going to be taken into consideration, 
then those profits should be figured out over a period covering the past 
twelve or fourteen years. It is unfair to take this last year or two of 
depression and, because profits have not been sufficiently high—or no profits 
at all—to use that as a reason for grinding down the workers and forcing 
them to accept a reduction in wages. 

Corporations paid enormous dividends during the years of the war and 
since that time large dividends have been paid both in cash and stock dis- 
tribution. The crime of the age is that there is not any authority, legal or 
otherwise, to prevent them from distributing enormous dividends of ten, 
fifteen or twenty-five per cent, in some instances, in prosperous years. There 
should be a law enacted by the national government dealing with corpora- 
tions and institutions doing an interstate business and corporations doing 
business within a state should be regulated by state governmental action, 
preventing large or unreasonable dividends in cash or stock. 

No corporation should be allowed to draw dividends from its original 
investment of more than six or seven per cent until there is an equal amount 
set up in a sinking fuind to meet years of adversity, which would guarantee 
workers decent wages each year and protect them against the slaughter 
resulting from hordes of men being laid off and thrown on the market place 
of unemployment. 

If we go back to ancient religious history we will find where Joseph, 
translating Pharaoh’s dream, predicted that there would be seven years of 
plenty and seven lean years and that the salvation of Pharaoh’s kingdom 
depended upon setting aside sufficient wheat during the years of plenty 
to feed the people during the lean years, or the years-of starvation which 
were sure to follow. 

If this same rule or law of nature and justice was applied to the business 
of corporations, there would not be the bankruptcy and suffering, the starva- 
tion and crime emanating from starvation, which now prevails everywhere 
throughout the nation. No, there is no chance for such legislation. The 
puppets we elect to represent us in state and national offices have their 
eyes only on one fact when voting, and that is, whether or not their vote 
will make them friends or enemies among the Power Trusts and other 
corporations when up for election next time. So it is that the average 
shyster lawyer who goes to Congress is working for himself and voting for 
himself, and forgets the masses of people he should represent when casting 
his vote. However, there is to be found a small group of honest and sincere 
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men in the United States Congress and several small groups in the state 
legislatures of the country who are honestly endeavoring to represent the 
people and willing to fight for their salvation and for the continuation of 
our government and our nation. 

The American people are too highly sensitive to injustice to permit 
this condition to continue indefinitely. The American people are too highly 
educated and have proved on more than one occasion that they know how to 
fight and die for justice. Therefore, if will not be long, if we continue to have 
a repetition of our present experience, until they will resent it and if we 
have many more repetitions of what we have just gone through during the 
past winter—starvation, idleness, poverty and crime—there is such a thing 
as starving men and women taking the law into their own hands. We found 
slight symptoms of that condition existing last winter in some southern 
localities. If ever the virus of that disease spreads through the blood of the 
citizenship of our country, it will be dangerous. It will be like a cancer eating 
through the human body, and as the cancer in the human body is becoming 
more prevalent, the cancer of insurrection and revolution seems to be taking 
greater hold on the people of the world and our only hope is that our gov- 
ernmental leaders and the managements of our large billion-dollar corpo- 
rations will realize this before it is too late. We still have faith in our gov- 
ernment and in the leaders of industry and we know that the common 
people, the great multitude, will ask only for that square deal to which they 


are entitled. 
i 


‘Teo MEN of national prominence passed away since the last issue of this 
publication—one a Representative of Congress who was also Speaker of 
the House, Mr. Nicholas Longworth, whose father died some years ago, 
leaving him about six million dollars, which doubtless has doubled, or quad- 
rupled, since that time. As a man amongst his friends, Mr. Longworth was 
very much loved and very much appreciated. He was a scholar of no mean 
order, graduating from Harvard University in 1891. He studied law in 
Cincinnati, was admitted to the bar, but did not practice very much, 
as law was merely a pastime with him. In other words, he did not 
need the money. His grandfather, builder of the Longworth fortune, made 
most of his money in brewing wine and selling it to the residents in and 
around the district of Cincinnati. 

Socially, Longworth was reeking “wet,” as he should be, because all 
around his life and that of his ancestors was the spirit of a good time as 
well as that of making money in the liquor business. His father was judge in 
one of the courts in Cincinnati. Nicholas was never heard of very much until 
he became Speaker. He was closely associated with big interests. Nicholas, 
as stated above, was a lovable character among those who knew him, but 
in public life his actions in Congress never in any way demonstrated that 
he had any feelings whatever for the hardships and sufferings of the com- 
mon people. He was always found voting with Big Business. Even when 
he married the daughter of the great and progressive Roosevelt, whom he 
was supposed to love and admire (I mean Teddy), who was also a Harvard 
man, he could not be swayed to sever his associations with Big Business 
and vote with the progressive, Roosevelt. He entered, so it is rumored, into 
all kinds of deals with the “drys” in Washington, in order that he might 
become the Speaker of the House. At any rate, he trampled upon his own 
private convictions in order to obtain an honor which he craved. 
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There seems to be no record of his ever having made any kind of a 
fight in favor of Labor legislation while he was in Congress, although the 
district from which he was elected, consisting of Hamilton County, of which 
Cincinnati is a large part, is composed principally of working people. In the 
election last November he was almost defeated, winning only by a few 
votes. Money helped him to win. 

Of course, he is a great loss to his wife and young daughter and we feel 
for them. Any man called away in practically the prime of life, after having 
attained his highest ambition and looked upon as a leader in the political 
life of the nation is a loss which is to be regretted by those who knew him 
and loved him. On the other hand, whether or not he is a loss to the masses 
of the American people—the workers—is another question. He was never 
known as one who believed in, or favored, any of the things which the average 
American working man was desirous of obtaining through legislation. 

The other great character called away was Knute Rockne, the great 
football trainer and head coach at Notre Dame University at South Bend, 
Indiana. He was a man whom the youth of America adored. They not only 
loved him—they adored him, as he was one of the most inspiring characters 
ever known on the athletic field. This man of great character came to this 
country from Norway, practically an impoverished immigrant. He worked 
at anything he could find during his years in school, even working his 
way through the institutions of higher education, distinguishing himself 
in school as a student of no mean character; excelling all his classmates in 
chemistry, and, after graduation, became a teacher of chemistry. He played 
football and entered into other athletic sports while a student, although he 
worked during the summer, and on every other occasion, when he could earn 
a dollar during his four-year course. 

After teaching chemistry for a short time, he became third or fourth 
coach of the football team of his alma mater. He worked slowly, but surely, 
building up both the team and himself until he became head of that depart- 
ment of training and the greatest coach of that nationally known football 
team of Notre Dame, 

His fame as a trainer of young men physically and as an inspiration 
mentally to the youth of America was universal. It is safe to say that since 
the beginning of athletic training in this country no character has ever 
graced, or blessed, the calling of non-professional athletic sports equal to 
Knute Rockne. Every American boy, yes, and millions of girls, found some- 
thing inspiring in the very name of Rockne, and when he was called away, 
as a result of an airplane crash, everyone mourned his loss because of the 
great service he rendered to humanity, to America and to the world. From 
every corner of the world came expressions of sorrow and regret at his death 
and the young manhood and womanhood of America joined with the great 
multitude in extending their sympathy to his wife and five children. 

Rockne left nothing to speak of except his insurance, amounting to 
about $125,000, to his wife and five children, but he left to them a name 
unblemished and unstained, and to the world a system by which to inspire 
the youth of the nation to the end that American character might continue 
to be built up through that fraternity never before known until this man 
entered the arena of football. 

Mr. Longworth left his political history and many millions to his wife 
and little girl. We are wondering which of the two was the better man; 
the greatest loss to America; who served humanity most; who was the 
most unselfish—the man born to wealth, whose every desire for luxury was 
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gratified, who had no worries on financial matters or about his future when 
a student in Harvard University, or the Norwegian immigrant who suffered 
practically from the day he was born, working his way through American 
schools, eventually establishing himself firmly in the minds and hearts of 
the American people, loved by all classes in this and other countries. 

We venture to express the opinion, if it were within the power of the 
masses of our country to call back either of these two men, that the Norwe- 
gian immigrant would receive the greatest number of votes. 


TOT OF 


Tam FINANCIAL STATEMENT of the Ford Motor Company has just been 
published. The net profits of this company for the year 1930 were some- 
where around twenty-nine million dollars. That means the net profits, 
after deducting salaries for all officers, paying all expenses, charging off 
so much for depreciation in machinery, and the thousand and one other 
things which expert lawyers working for high-priced corporations can 
find to include in order to reduce the net profit, so that the income tax to 
the government may be reduced. 

The entire stock of the Ford Motor Company is owned by Mr. Henry 
Ford, Mrs. Ford and their son, Edsel. That means there are but three stock- 
holders owning the entire property which is worth, at a conservative esti- 
mate, over $500,000,000. Some few years ago Ford was offered one billion 
for the business, so it was rumored. 

Explaining further, these three individuals, Henry Ford, Mrs. Ford 
and Edsel, drew from that one corporation $29,000,000 in net profits outside 
the salaries and expenses allowed the father and the son before these net 
profits were figured. 

That does not include their net profits from the Lincoln Company, 
which they also own entirely and which the year before last made a net 
profit of six million dollars. 

This does not mean their profits from the Ford Company of Canada, 
the Ford Company of Germany or the Ford Company of England. The total 
net income of those three persons from the Ford Motor Company of Michi- 
gan and the other companies named above must surely be somewhere be- 
tween fifty and sixty million dollars, and does not take in the income which 
they derive from the millions of dollars which they have invested in other 
enterprises. Ford, it is stated, is a large owner of railroad stocks and bonds, 
is interested in the oil industry, in rubber tire companies, in glass manu- 
facturing establishments and in a hundred and one other enterprises. The 
combined net income of the Ford family, consisting of three persons, must 
be above $100,000,000 a year. Of course, we are only guessing about this, 
judging from the enormous amount of money invested by them in banks 
and other corporations outside of their automobile investments, so the three 
members of the Ford family must easily have a thousand million dollars, 
all told, in actual stocks, bonds and cash. The Ford family is reputed to be 
the wealthiest small group family in the world. 

We are not preaching socialism or communism, but such figures and 
such wealth stagger the imagination. We do not believe in the division of 
property or that individuals do not have a right to own property. We are 
opposed to anything like the confiscation of property honestly acquired. 
But in a country such as ours, where such a condition as the above exists, 
where such enormous wealth has been accumulated by one small family 
to such an extent that in a few years that same family will own twice what 
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they now own, it is only reasonable to assume that some legislation should 
be enacted to take, through legal procedure, a substantial part of the enor- 
mous earnings and wealth of the Fords. 

With seven million human beings able and willing to work who could 
not obtain employment of any kind during the winter months, with families 
dependent on most of those individuals, with starvation staring us in the 
face everywhere, and men and women in every city and village tramping 
the streets hungry and cold, it is awful to contemplate that three persons 
should own such an enormous amount of money. 

In England and in Germany when a man has an income equal to a million 
dollars a year about seventy-five per cent of it is taken away from him 
through taxation by the government. Two hundred and fifty thousand dol- 
lars out of every one million should be enough for any individual to have, 
especially when it is taken into consideration that all kinds of expenses, 
salary deductions, depreciation, etc., are allowed a corporation before the 
net value or income is estimated. 

Henry Ford is not an extravagant individual. He lives quite a modest 
life and will no doubt accumulate more wealth as he proceeds along life. 

There are five hundred persons in our country who admit that last year 
their incomes were about one million dollars after deducting all kinds of 
expenses. There are hundreds of thousands, yes, millions, of men and 
women who did not have an income of any kind during the past year, so 
there should be an evening up of this wealth. Taxation is the legal way. 

The United States, according to latest reports, now owns 44 per cent 
of the total gold of the world. That means we have in this country, owned 
by our government and our people, 44 per cent, or nearly one-half the entire 
gold of the world. At the same time, we repeat, the United States has 
more hungry men and women than any other country in the world; more 
out of employment than in any other country in the world, so the conditions 
do not, and cannot, balance. 

Unfortunately our national political parties, conniving for votes, trying 
to carry water on beth shoulders, hand out a little “sop” here and there to 
the workers, but they will do nothing for the masses, as they are trying to 
hold the power of the government within their own group. In other words, 
getting the votes at any price, even to sacrificing the masses. 

If, during the past six months, the handwriting on the wall has not 
been clear enough for’ the men who control our government, and for our 
corporations who are doing business in the United States and for the men 
who have earned such enormous wealth—wealth even beyond the dreams 
of Solomon—we repeat, if the signs that conditions must change are not 
sufficiently apparent to them, then, indeed, they must be blind, more blind 
than those institutions of tyranny and wealth that were destroyed in past 
years as a result of similar conditions obtaining in Russia and in Spain, 
and going back in old Rome, in Greece, and in several other once powerful 
nations. 


TY T 


Loca UNION No. 703, Commission Drivers and Helpers of Chicago, were 
threatened, by their employers, with a reduction in wages at the expiration 
of their agreement at midnight March 31st. The local, however, refused to 
accept a reduction. Those men are one hundred per cent organized. They 
quit work on the morning of April Ist. Their officers, assisted by a General 
Organizer of the International Union, went into a conference with their 
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employers and the men were back at work the next day, April 2nd, without 
any reduction in wages and everyone happy. 

Three of the employers in the commission house business visited the 
General President about three weeks ago, explaining it would be impossible 
for them to continue to pay the present wage scale. The General President 
informed them he could see nothing ahead except trouble if they attempted 
to reduce the wages, that in his judgment the wages being paid the men were 
necessary in order that those men might live as free men and in accordance 
with the American standard of living in a city where living expenses are as 
high as they are in Chicago. 

The men who visited this office were very decent and respectful in put- 
ting forth their arguments. It is true they are not making as much money 
as they were making and that some of them were possibly going a little in 
the “red.” Nevertheless, it was utterly impossible for the membership of 
that local to go backward, or back down into the mire from which they had 
ascended after years of struggle. 

We talked with those men for several hours, going over the entire 
situation in Chicago, and we tried to advise them from the standpoint of 
man-to-man and square-dealing, laying our cards on the table. They, in 
turn, explained their position. Our advice, as stated above, was: “Better 
try to make a settlement without a stoppage of work because those men 
will fight to maintain what they have obtained in years past. If you do lick 
them it will be a bitter experience, but we believe we can win because those 
men are union men and are determined to fight to the bitter end for what 
they believe is justice.” Just as we’predicted, although we are not prophets, 
it came to pass. Why? Because those men are one hundred per cent union 
and the membership were trained to fight for trade union principles. 

So, without any intention of gloating over it, and having the highest 
respect for the employers of this craft, we rejoice that the misunderstanding 
lasted but one day, that all is over and settled for some time to come. We 
heartily congratulate both sides to the controversy. 


Try 


Berrer BE SURE you’re right before you start anything that might lead toa 
stoppage of work. This is no time for gambling on a man’s job. A strike is 
easier started than ended. Many a loud mouth for strike that’s quiet and 
still after four or five weeks of idleness. 


Ty T 


March of Machine Ignored 


E. Kent Hubbard, president Con- 
necticut Manufacturers Association, 
seems unacquainted with machinery 
that is displacing labor of all degrees 
of skill. 

Mr. Hubbard, at the annual meeting 
of his association, called for immigra- 
tion laws that will permit entry “of 
that class of men who do a consider- 
able portion of our unskilled work.” 


The average American, he said, does 
not take kindly to unskilled work. 

If Mr. Hubbard will note how roads 
are built, how wheat is threshed, corn 
husked, sewers dug and heavy con- 
struction work is done, he will realize 
the machine is not bounded by “skill” 
limitations. 

The plea for more immigrants is the 
old system of wanting three men for 
every job, when we have that condi- 
tion now. 
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‘Report of General President 


As Submitted to Last Convention in Cincinnati in September 


(Continued from last month.) 
ORGANIZING AND ORGANIZERS 


It seems almost unbelievable that while most organizations of labor, 
in this and other countries, have dropped down in membership within the 
last two or three years, owing to the great amount of unemployment pre- 
vailing, our general paid-up membership has not only held up to its previous 
mark but, month after month, we have increased until I am pleased to report 
to you we are in this convention with an average membership during the 
past year of close to 105,000. 

Our general membership at our last convention, held in Seattle, was 
about 89,000. You can see we have made a substantial gain and have done 
so under most difficult circumstances, because not only has Labor lost some 
of its prestige with the employing public, as is always the case when there 
are sO many men out of work, but there have been some great changes 
going on within industry, as our delegates fully understand, which has dis- 
placed thousands of men through the substitution of machinery in nearly 
every class of employment. 

When business is bad it pays to advertise, and during periods of de- 
pression it has been my policy to employ more organizers. Since our last 
convention I have placed three additional permanent organizers on the pay- 
roll, and I have furthermore, from time to time, when something could be 
done, placed men at work for thirty, sixty, or ninety days. 

A great deal depends on the class of men selected as organizers. As 
a rule only one out of every ten applicants for the position of organizer is 
capable of filling the job. An organizer has to have judgment, tact, diploma- 
cy and courage, for in a sense, he is an ambassador for the International 
Union. It is not so much the amount of work done in organizing which is all- 
important. What counts most is an organizer’s ability to settle disputes and 
handle wage scales in order that there may not be a stoppage of work. The 
old-time rough-and-ready individual who called men out on strike at every 
drop of the hat, is a thing of the past and an individual of that kind is not 
much good to the International organization. The man who cannot keep his 
union out of trouble, except under circumstances which are unavoidable, 
is not much good either to the local union or the International. Conseqnently, 
I have tried out men and have endeavored to select the best and I think if 
you will look over our staff of organizers or if you care to look over their 
records in the International Office, you will perhaps find that we have as 
good a class of men engaged in this line of work as can be found in any 
organization of labor in this country. 

There are one or two matters in reference to the employment of organ- 
izers which I wish to bring to your attention. It has not been my policy— 
nor should it be the policy of the future head of our International organiza- 
tion—to pay the regular stipulated salary provided for organizers when a 
man is first put on to do this work, because a new man is not capable of 
rendering service equal to that of the man who has had several years’ 
experience. 

Power should be given the General President—whoever he is—to regu- 
late the salary of men who are placed in the position of organizers until such 
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time as they demonstrate their ability to do the work and are capable and 
worthy of receiving the full salary. Men in any line of service are not so 
good when first employed as those with experience. It has been my policy 
in the past, and it should be continued in the future, to see that justice is 
done every man in the employ of the International organization, but that 
justice and consideration should also be given the funds entrusted to the 
care of the International Officers by the general membership. 

I have the highest regard for the men who have helped me carry on 
this work through their co-operation, through our mutual understanding, 
through their willingness to help and obey orders when given, and I can 
honestly say to this convention that this has been mainly responsible for 
the increase in the membership of our International. 

It grieves me to have to relate to you that since our last convention four 
of our International Officers have passed away, namely, Brother George 
Briggs, General Auditor; John Clay, International Trustee, and Organizers 
William H. Ashton and John L. Devring. Three of those men were receiving 
salary from the International Union, and in the case of the widow of Brother 
Briggs it was decided that the sum of $5,000 a year be paid to her until 
this convention. Brother Briggs left a wife and daughter. The daughter 
is now of age and from information I have received, is employed. In the 
other two cases, on the recommendation of the General President to the 
General Executive Board, said recommendation being approved, the sum 
of $5,000 was paid to the widows of those two men, Brothers Devring and 
Ashton. 

I want the delegates to this convention to bear in mind that there was 
not any law authorizing the General Executive Board to proceed as we did 
in these two cases, but it seemed only human to us that something should 
be done, and I feel sure that this convention will approve our action. 

What I want to say to you, as delegates, is that you should empower 
the General Executive Board to take out some form of insurance, it depend- 
ing upon the years of service and the class of work in which the individual 
is engaged, so that a certain amount of money would be obtainable in case of 
the death of any of our salaried officers, to be turned over to the widows of 
said officers. 

The General Executive Board was groping in the dark as to what 
should be done but felt some humanitarian action should be taken, so I 
would like to impress upon the minds of our people that this convention 
should see to it that our organization insures the lives of the salaried officers 
in order that an amount somewhere between $5,000 and $10,000 should be 
paid to the widows of the men who have rendered faithful service to the 
International Union over a long period of years. 

If the convention refuses to take action on this suggestion there is no 
alternative for the Board except to decide that it is not the desire of the 
delegates to have the board proceed in the future as they have in the past. 

I recommend that you give this matter your consideration, but you 
must also bear in mind that your salaried officers, some of whom have been 
in your employ for over twenty years, are running into old age and that the 
cost of insurance will be quite high. However, in my judgment, something 
should be done for the widows or dependents of those men who have served 
you faithfully, and perhaps local unions might also give this subject some 
consideration. It is cruel and against our best thought to refuse to do some- 
thing at time of death for men who have served us. 

I also regret to report that since our last convention we have lost one of 
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the finest characters that ever held membership in our organization, Presi- 
dent of the Joint Council of Teamsters of Chicago and Secretary-Treasurer 
of the Milk Wagon Drivers Local No. 753, William A. Neer. A more faithful 
friend, a more loving soul, a more perfect trade unionist, could not be 
found anywhere. 

The passing away of the men mentioned above was a great loss to us, 
but these things are bound to happen as time goes on, and it is hard to say 
how many of us now employed by the International or by our local unions, 
will be present at the next convention. I trust the convention will set aside 
a few moments so we may offer in silent meditation our homage and respect 
to the memory of the men mentioned and who were with us at our last 
convention. 

(To be continued.) 


Tr OT 


Low Wages Can’t Remove 
Depression Cause 


One of the largest business statisti- 
cal institutions in the country (Stand- 
ard Statistical Co. of New York) 
makes this observation: 

“Ultimately, we look for a realign- 
ment to the relative balance of the 
pre-depression status on a perma- 
nently lower basis of dollar values. 
Living costs should then give wage 
earners command of at least as large 
a volume of goods as formerly.” 

This company does not indulge in 
propaganda. It interprets trends in 
business. 

Workers should note that lower liv- 
ing costs “should” give them “com- 
mand of at least as large a volume of 
goods as formerly.” 

There is no intimation that living 
standards before the depression will 
be raised—or even held. 

Under this plan the forces that 
caused the present depression will 
continue to operate. Automatic ma- 
chinery and mergers will displace 
workers with increasing speed. As 
more wealth is created workers are in- 
formed that they “should”—not “will” 
—have a purchasing power ‘“‘at least” 
equal to pre-depression standards. 

The controllers of wealth have 
learned no lesson. Their sole objec- 
tive is to get out of the present slump 
and ignore the future. 


Their plea for methods to compile 
lists of unemployed for use in the 
“next depression” — as the New 
Hampshire Unemployment Emer- 
gency Committee recommends, indi- 
cates their refusal to face facts. 

Their position is identical to public 
officials during a typhoid epidemic, 
who are interested in compiling the 
number of deaths rather than remov- 
ing the cause of the scourge. 

The depression cause and its re- 
moval should be the nation’s major 
issue. 

Every alleged remedy should be 
subjected to the acid test: How will 
this increase the people’s purchasing 
power, and how will it place more 
workers in employment by shortening 
hours? 

Lowering wages as living costs drop 
is no solution. This is the bread basket 
theory that would maintain a rigid 
standard of life for wage earners. 

The bread basket theory ignores 
constant displacement of workers by 
automatic machinery, chain stores and 
farm corporations. These forces cen- 
tralize wealth and enlarge the unem- 
ployed army. If the bread basket 
standard is accepted, man’s develop- 
ment ceases and the depression cause 
is untouched. 

The inevitable result will be that our 
next “good-times” cycle will be short- 
ened and our next business depression 
will be more acute.—News Letter. 

















N OUR YEARS of experience we all have known someone who is forever 

crying and finding fault with everything, no matter how good conditions 
are. This was simply because they never had anything real or substantial 
about which to moan, but eventually something of importance caught 
up with them which set them back or forced them to a realization of the 
fact that they should have been grateful and thankful for the many blessings 
they had enjoyed instead of bemoaning their fate and the little things 
which amounted to nothing. Let us all rejoice that there is no condition 
surrounding us but what might be much worse. We only know our own 
case. We do not know anything about, nor do we try to find out, the suffer- 
ings of others, many of whom are close to us. 
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ATIONAL DAIRY PRODUCTS held its position as the largest distribu- 

tor of food products in the country in 1930, with total sales of $374,- 

558,411, against $300,021,483 in 1929, gain due to acquisitions in the year. 

Total net profit of all companies comprising the system, $26,387,376, equal 

to $4.10 a share on 6,202,177 shares outstanding at end of the year, against 
$21,576,176, or $4.04 a share, on 5,135,645 in 1929. 
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ARTMAN CORPORATION reports a loss of $1,868,544 for 1930, com- 
pared to a net profit of $1,103,432 for 1929, which was equivalent to 


$2.46 a share on the Class B stock. Current assets December 31, $11,817,324; 
current liabilities, $4,182,142. 
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HE JEWEL TEA COMPANY reports sales totaling $1,091,724 for the 
four weeks ended March 21, compared to $1,284,868 a year ago, a de- 
crease of 15.03 per cent. The number of sales routes averaged 1,288 against 
1,224 last year. For the first twelve weeks of 1931 sales were $3,265,990, 
against $3,693,872 a year ago, a decline of 11.58 per cent. 
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|g Sioa SILENCE is better than senseless speech. 
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bine HIGHEST CULTURE is to speak no ill. 
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Wear the Emblem of Our 
Organization 


ADVERTISE THE BUTTON AND EMBLEM 


The Above Cuts Represent the 


Button, Cuff Button and Watch Fob 
Sold by the General Office 


THE PRICES ARE AS FOLLOWS: 


Buttons . . . $ .25 apiece 
Cuff Buttons . 1.00 a pair 
Watch Charms 1.50 apiece 


"Ty 


All orders should be sent through the Secretary of the Local Union to 
THOMAS L. HUGHES, Secretary ‘ 
222 EAST MICHIGAN STREET INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA } 
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